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almost destroyed. The weapons feature is the 
Centurion, Britain's great battle tank. 
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The bleeding heart 
of Asia 


Since 1945 the Far East has' 
never known peace 



have seen the expansion of some new states fiercely 
resisted by others; and they have seen some of the 
most hideous examples of man’s inhumanity to man, 
in the slaughter of hundreds of thousands of com¬ 
munists in Indonesia and the deaths of millions in 
Kampuchea. 

These wars can be divided into a number of cat¬ 
egories. First of all there were wars against the 
colonial powers. In Vietnam and Malaya the com¬ 
munists soon dominated these struggles, but this was 
not always the case: Indonesian nationalists under 
Sukarno, for example, were not swallowed by their 
communist allies. These wars were fought by re¬ 
latively badly equipped forces against much more 
technically advanced European forces; but the Dutch 
in Indonesia and the French in Vietnam had certain 
factors restricting their ability to deal effectively with 
the insurgents. 

Secondly, there were wars concerning the con¬ 
solidation of the newly established nations, against 
separation or break up. The Karen revolt that erupted 
in Burma in 1948 was one such war, as was the 
longstanding guerrilla campaign in the Moluccas 


The signing of the formal 
document of Japanese 
surrender on board the 
U S S Misso uri i n To ky o 
Bay, 2 September 1945. 
General Douglas 
MacArthur is aboutto 
append hissignatureon 
behalf of the US 
government. 


The Japanese surrender in August 1945 may have 
seemed to resolve the future of the world as far as the 
Europeans and Americans were concerned; but in one 
sector of the globe it raised more questions than it 
answered, and the conflicts it opened the way for are 
still with us today. This area of the world was the 
southeastern corner of Asia and the archipelago of 
islands that stretches out from it - Indochina, the 
Malay peninsula and what became known as Indo¬ 
nesia. All the nations in this region, with the possible 
exception of Thailand, have been involved in serious 
internal or external struggles since 1945. And it is 
perhaps not coincidental that Thailand was the only 
one not to have been part of a colonial empire in 1941 
when the Japanese attacked. 

The wars in this part of the world have seen some of 
the most intense conflicts ever between ideologies, 
races and religions; they have seen the imposition of a 
national identity on often unwilling minorities: they 
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against Indonesian authority. The Thai government's 
persistent attempts to destroy the power of the semi¬ 
independent warlords in the north of the country 
might be accounted another. In this regard competing 
national and minority interests could sometimes be 
resolved peacefully, as when Singapore became inde¬ 
pendent of the Malaysian Federation in T965. But 
generally, such level-headed statesmanship has been 
lacking, and the position of national minorities - be 
they the hill tribesmen in Vietnam or the Chinese in 
Java-has been fraught with risk since 1945. 

The third category of war might be termed one of 
communist containment. The success of Ho Chi 
Minh in the northern part of Vietnam in the early 
1950s was a great boost to communist parties all over 
Asia, and it was inevitable that South Vietnam would 
have a serious problem in surviving. The intervention 
of the USA and the subsequent spread of war to all ot 
the former French colonies made this one of the 
biggest wars fought anywhere in the world, a story of 
great heroism, of the most sophisticated weapons, but 


also of horrifying brutality and complete disregard for 
human life. Indonesia, too, had its war over commun¬ 
ism; in 1965 after more than a decade of small-scale 
activities, there was a spasm of violence against the 
left that resulted in a death toll whose proportions will 
probably never be known, but certainly rfumbered 
hundreds of thousands. 

The final category of wars in the region are those 
attempts at aggrandisement by one state against 
another. These may be disguised as struggles for 
national unification - Indonesia’s ‘confrontation’ 
with Malaysia in the 1960s, for example, or her 
conquest of East Timor in 1975. They may also be 
connected to ideology, or to fears about the stabi 1 ity of 
a neighbouring state. Vietnam’s invasion of Kam¬ 
puchea in 1978 may be put down to this cause. 
Nevertheless, they are classic examples of one state 
using its military power to extract concessions from, 
or to dominate, another. 

Little of all these future developments could have 
been foreseen in 1945, when the surrender of the 
Japanese ended the war. The British, Dutch and 
French were all eager to regain their former posses¬ 
sions; the raw materials - rubber from Malaya, oil 
from the Dutch East Indies and the agricultural and 
mineral wealth of French Indochina- made them very 
attractive prizes. 

Reasserting control over such a vast area would 
have been difficult in any case, but in 1945 it was 
compounded by other factors. The first of these was 
the attitude of the Americans. The US government 
had never felt comfortable about traditional European 
colonialism and. during the last two years of World 
War II, official American policy was to encourage a 
redistribution of power. In Vietnam this took the form 
of help to the nationalist guerrillas who were fighting 


Below: The face of 
American involvement in 
Asia as UStroops man an 
M60 7.62mm machine gun 
in Hue, February 1968. 
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Above: The tension and 
alertness shows as British 
troops set out on patrol in 
the Malayan jungle, 
searching for insurgents 
during the Emergency of 
the 1950s. 


the Japanese, and a definite pol icy of no return as far as 
the French administration was concerned. The Amer¬ 
icans even asked the Nationalist Chinese whether 
they would like to take over the northern part of 
Vietnam rather than suggest the French go back. 

The second factor was even more important. This 
lay in the nationalist aspirations of many of the former 
subject peoples. The Japanese had shattered the myth 
of European invincibility, and although their ad¬ 
ministration had been hated because of its grasping, 
selfish brutality, by their very conquest they gave 
local nationalists a considerable fillip. Often they 
tried to work with nationalist politicians (as in Burma 
and Indonesia) and even when the nationalists proved 
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suspicious (as Sukarno did in Indonesia) they had at 
least been given a taste of power. Then again, in 
Vietnam, the fact that the Vichy French administra¬ 
tion initially collaborated with the Japanese gave the 
nationalists who took up arms against -both foreign 
conquerors great moral weight. 

On a practical level, too, the Japanese takeover 
gave nationalism a significant push. As Europeans 
left or were imprisoned, Asians took over parts of the 
administration that had previously been closed to 
them. They now had a vested interest in indepen¬ 
dence. And the experience of not having to undergo 
the almost ritual recognition of white superiority in 
social or professional situations made many unwill¬ 
ing to have it reimposed. 

The final factor that made the smooth resumption 
of the colonial situation impossible was the sudden¬ 
ness of the Japanese surrender. Although ultimate 
Japanese defeat had been foreseen, the atomic bombs 
were not. Europe was expecting a campaign of three 
months to a year against obdurate resistance when the 
news of the end of the war came. Over enormous 
stretches of the world, the Japanese armies gave up, 
but the British army was still fighting its way out of 
Burma while the Americans were not interested in 
re-establishing colonial control - and so the national¬ 
ists took over. 

Sukarno proclaimed the republic of Indonesia on 
17 August 1945; Ho Chi Minin’s forces marched into 
Hanoi on 19 August; the communist Malayan 
People’s Anti-Japanese Army (MPAJA) took over 
the Japanese munitions all over the hinterland of the 
Malay peninsula, disarmed the Japanese forces and 
set up people’s committees - and its political wing 
failed to declare independence only because of hesita¬ 
tion and prompt British action. 

This was a period of confusion in which the seeds of 
future wars were bom. For after taking such control, 
the nationalists were not prepared to go back under 
European rule. British forces reached Kuala Lumpur 
on 12 September; they moved into Saigon on 13 
September and landed in Java later that month. Mean¬ 
while, as agreed at the Potsdam conference, Chinese 
Nationalist troops marched down to Hanoi. But these 
measures could not alter the fact that nationalists were 
already in control in many areas. There were inevit¬ 
able clashes, and within six weeks of the Japanese 
surrender there was fighting again in Southeast Asia- 
wars of colonial re-conquest that were the preamble to 
four decides of conflict. Ashley Brown 
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When British forces went into Indonesia 


By the end of 1944 it had become clear to the 
Indonesian underground that the Allies would inevit¬ 
ably succeed in both Europe and Asia. The Japanese 
high command had also, somewhat reluctantly, real¬ 
ised that a complete Allied victory was imminent. 
With this in mind, the Japanese adopted a policy of 
promoting nationalism wherever they could in areas 
under their occupation. This was an attempt to frus¬ 
trate the Allies should they consider re-colonising 
areas of Southeast Asia, for it was hoped that by 
encouraging independence movements the Allied 
armies would encounter well-organised guerrilla 
armies capable of substantial defence actions. 

However, the Indonesian underground, realising 
the Japanese were desperate, had no intention of 
allowing them to dictate the format that any indepen¬ 
dence movement might take. Despite Japanese offers 
of independence in return for fighting against the 
Allies, the Indonesians were more concerned with the 
development and consolidation of their movement 
than in the death-throes of the weakened Imperial 
Japanese. 

As the movement grew stronger the J apanese were 
almost powerless to resist the rise of the Indonesian 
Independence Preparation Committee and, indeed, 
somewhat limply encouraged its formation in a final 


attempt to curry favour with the developing indepen¬ 
dence movement. On 11 August 1945 Field Marshal 
Hisaichi Terauchi, Commander of % the Japanese 
Southern Army, promised the Indonesians independ¬ 
ence. He set the official date for 24 August. Sukarno, 
the leading nationalist figure, was urged by his sub¬ 
ordinates to declare independence prior to the date 
proposed, but he doubted that the underground forces 
were strong enough to overcome the occupying 
Japanese. When the Japanese suddenly surrendered 
to the Allies on 15 August, however, a power vacuum 
was created: the J apanese were now a defeated power, 
yet there were no Allied forces to take their place. 

Sukarno had continually insisted that indepen¬ 
dence should only be declared by agreement with the 
Japanese, but on the night of 16 August he was 
informed that the defeated Japanese now considered 
themselves mere ‘agents’ of the Allies and could not 
possibly entertain a declaration of independence. It 
was this information which finally convinced Sukar¬ 
no that independence should be declared without 
delay. Accordingly, on the morning of 17 August, 
Sukarno proclaimed the independence of Indonesia. 

The Allies had previously promised the Dutch that 
if their possessions in Southeast Asia were taken^by 
the Japanese then the Allies would re-occupy and 


Above: Dutch troops 
return fire from a 
nationalist sniperin 
Malang, East Java. Above 
right: New Year's Eve 1945 
as British troops of the 12th 
Battalion, Yorkshire 
Regiment, search 
suspected rebels. Right: 
The attack on Surabaya. An 
infantryman gives 
covering fire as British 
tanks approach the eastern 
outskirts. 
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in-Chief of Allied Land Forces, Netherlands East 
Indies, General E.C. Mansergh issued an ultimatum 
to the rebels in east Java that the full weight of the 
British would be brought to bear against them unless 
hostilities ceased forthwith. The Indonesians defied 
the ultimatum and troops were moved against Sura¬ 
baya in early November. 

The initial landings at Surabaya were without cas¬ 
ualties and Mansergh’s Fifth Indian Division man¬ 
aged to establish a bridgehead around the harbour 
area. This facilitated the landing of tanks and artil¬ 
lery. In addition eight Thunderbolts and four Mos¬ 
quitoes were landed at Surabaya, and destroyers 
stood by in the harbour, ready to provide a naval 
barrage. Yet despite this overwhelming display of 
military strength, the fanatical Indonesians were far 
from discouraged. In one attack 200 Indonesians 
equipped with smallarms charged British positions, 
but the combined strength of mortar and machine gun 
fire from Sherman tanks caused heavy casualties. In 
one day the British troops captured 80 Japanese ^-ton 
lorries, ¥0 field guns and 67 troop-carriers. Although 
the Indonesians actually managed to bring captured 
Japanese tanks into the battle, the combined firepow¬ 
er of the British 25-pounders, Sherman tanks, RAF 
ThundeTbolts and Mosquitoes, supported by a con¬ 
stant naval barrage, inevitably forced the rebels to 
withdraw from Surabaya, but it was not until late 1945 
that the British could claim to have finally gained 
effective control. 

After this battle the British decided to put pressure 
on the Dutch to negotiate with the nationalists. But 
despite protracted talks no concrete agreement was 
reached, though continual prodding from the British 
backed by Australia and the United States was inexor¬ 
ably pushing the Dutch into recognition of the Indo¬ 
nesian Republic. It was not until November 1946, 
however, that the British finally withdrew - by which 
time the steady build-up of Dutch troops had reached a 
level sufficient to effect a takeover. Yet the continued 
presence of ‘foreign’ troops was a constant thorn in 
the side of Indonesian leaders and a solution seemed 
far off. Indeed, there was yet more fighting to come, 
though this next period of military intervention would 
be against the Dutch. Simon Innes 


administer them until the Dutch could once again 
take over. Since their offensives in the Pacific were 
now over, the British had both troops and ships with 
which to occupy the former Dutch East Indies. 

The first British troops arrived in Java in late 
September, by which time the disarming of the 
Japanese by the Indonesians was almost complete. 
The Indonesians had enjoyed some minor military 
successes against the demoralised Japanese troops 
and had, for six weeks, attempted to govern their 
‘illegal’ republic. However, the arrival of British 
troops meant that war would be likely. The aim of the 
British was twofold: primarily they intended to estab¬ 
lish an administration sympathetic to the Dutch and, 
secondarily, they wanted to halt the continued 
persecution of Dutch and European internees who had 
been initially imprisoned by the Japanese. 

Initial occupation of west Java was accomplished 
fairly tasily, but it was the concentration of Indo¬ 
nesian rebels around the area of Surabaya in the east 
that presented the greatest threat to the resumption of 
Dutch sovereignty over Java. Under the direction of 
Lieutenant-General Philip Christison, Commander- 


Death in the jungle 

The British Empire and Common¬ 
wealth forces found the fighting in the 
jungles of Java a vicious and danger¬ 
ous experience, as this episode 
illustrates. 

In November 1945 an RAF Dakota, 
bound for Semarang with a crew of 
four and 211ndian soldiers, developed 
engine trouble shortly after take-off 
and was forced to crash land in a 
paddy field some distance from the 
nearest military base. The pilot had 
managed to radio for assistance and 
an RAF Thunderbolt was diverted to 
the area. The Thunderbolt quickly lo¬ 
cated the wreckage of the Dakota and 
the survivors standing nearby. A 
search party was sent out from Bata¬ 
via under Wing-Commander B. R. 


McNamara. On arriving at the scene 
of the crash, the three men were 
confronted by the horrifying specta¬ 
cle of about 100 Indonesians, armed 
with knives, swarming round the 
plane. Flopelessly outnumbered, the 
party were forced to return to Batavia 
to fetch reinforcements. 

By the time the search party - sup¬ 
ported by tanks - returned, the In¬ 
donesians had dispersed. There was 
no sign of the survivors, either. But as 
the party began to sweep the area, 
the fate of the survivors became all 
too clear. Not far from the wreckage 
of the plane lay the headless body of a 
Sepoy. And in the surrounding jungle 
was found an assortment of limbs 
that were scattered around to such a 
degree that it was impossible to esti¬ 
mate the number of victims. 
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Britain’s 

Vietnam 

War 

« 

How Saigon 
was occupied by 
the Gurkhas 



Wars in Indochina have captured much of the world’s 
attention during the last 35 years. France’s unsuccess¬ 
ful nine-year conflict there (1945-54) and America’s 
equally unsuccessful involvement (which ended in 
1973) are often referred to as the First and Second 
Indochina Wars. The more recent conflict in Kam¬ 
puchea, sparked by the Vietnamese invasion of 1978, 
is now often called the Third Indochina War. They are 
actually misnumbered by one, for the first war in 
Indochina after World War II was a brief but impor¬ 
tant conflict that grew out of the British occupation of 
Saigon in 1945. That conflict produced well over 
3000 deaths as a direct result of fighting and contained 
the interesting spectacle of British troops fighting 
alongside their erstwhile enemies the Japanese. 

At Potsdam in July 1945 the Allied leaders decided 
to divide Indochina in half at the 16th parallel to allow 
Chiang Kai-shek to receive the Japanese surrender in 
the north and Lord Louis Mountbatten to accept the 
surrender in the south. To carry out his task Lord 
Mountbatten, Supreme Allied Commander South¬ 
east Asia, formed an Allied Control Commission to 
go to Saigon. A military force, built around an 
infantry division, was designated Allied Land Forces 
French Indochina (ALFFIC). This force was meant, 
among other things, to ensure civil order in the area 
surrounding Saigon, enforce the Japanese surrender, 
and render humanitarian assistance to Allied 
prisoners of war and internees. 

The Control Commission itself was concerned 
primarily with winding down the Supreme Headquar¬ 
ters of the Imperial Japanese Army in Southeast Asia 
and rendering assistance to prisoners of war. The head 
of the Control Commission was to be a major-general, 
whose own division would make up most of the force 
of ALFFIC; he thus 'wore two hats’. Major-General 
Douglas D. Gracey was named to head the mission, 
and his crack 20th Indian Division was to follow him 
to Vietnam. 

In late August 1945, British occupying forces were 


ready to depart for various Southeast Asian destina¬ 
tions, and some ships were already at sea, when 
General Douglas MacArthur caused an uproar at 
Southeast Asia Command by forbidding reoccupa¬ 
tion until he had personally received the Japanese 
surrender in Tokyo. This was set for 28 August, but a 
typhoon caused the ceremony to be postponed until 2 
September. 

This decision by MacArthur had enormous con¬ 
sequences, for Allied prisoners of war in Japanese 
camps were in a ghastly state and the additional delay 
before Allied troops arrived enabled revolutionary 
groups to fill the power vacuums that had existed in 
Southeast Asia since the announcement of the 
Japanese capitulation on 15 August. The chief be¬ 
neficiaries in Indochina were the communists, who 
exercised complete control over the Viet Minh, the 
nationalist party founded in the north by Ho Chi Minh 
in 1941. In Hanoi and Saigon they rushed to seize the 
organs of government, liquidating or intimidating 
their rivals as they did so. While the Allies stated that 
the French had sovereignty over Indochina, Amer¬ 
ican policy in practice was to oppose the return of the 
French to their possessions; but there was no such 
official American animosity towards the communist- 
led Viet Minh groups. Although the desire for inde¬ 
pendence was strong among the Vietnamese, it is 
doubtful whether the creed of the communists held 
much universal appeal. Their power derived from 
their ruthless efficiency. 

MacArthur finally had his ceremony on board USS 
Missouri on 2 September, and three days later the first 
Allied medical teams parachuted into prisoner of war 
camps. On the following day a small advance party of 
support personnel and infantry escort from Gracey’s 
forces arrived in Saigon to check on conditions and 
report back; on the 11 th the fly-in of the first brigade, 
who came from Hmawbi field in Burma via Bangkok, 
began. When these advance Allied units landed in 
Saigon they found themselves in the unique position 


Above: Scanningthe 
horizon in the lower 
reaches of the Mekong 
Delta as French-led 
Vietnamese look out for 
Viet Minh guerrillas. 

Right: Major-General 
Gracey (far right) confers 
with Japanese officers at 
Saigon docks early in 1946 
while a Gurkha watches in 
the background. 
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Right: Nationalism in 
Vietnam had been a 
growing force from the 
1930s, and the problems 
encountered by the British 
and French in 1945 were 
foreseen by many 
observers. 
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12 Sept 1930 column of 
peasant demonstrators 
attacked by French 
aircraft. 216 killed. 

16 village soviets 
established. 
Communistattacks on 
Vietnamese officials. 
French set up 122 
security posts and 
successfully break 
soviet network 


BacSon uprising1940 

Communists assume 
leadership of Thg 
tribesmen in revolt*, 
against French and gain 
theirfirst strategic 
foothold in Vietnam. 
French disperse 
insurgents but guerrifla 
forces continue to 
operate in the Viet Bac 


Phnom , 
Penh ,J 


Mekong Delta uprising 
1940 

Communists block 
roads from Saigon into 
the delta and attack 
public facilities in 
countryside. 3 French, 

30 Vietnamese soldiers 
killed. 6000 arrested 
during French 
suppression of revolt 



of being welcomed and guarded by fully armed 
Japanese and Viet Minh soldiers, the French having 
been disarmed and interned six months earlier, on 9 
March, by the Japanese, who feared an American 
landing in Indochina after the fall of Manila and did 
not trust the French. 

Gracey, who arrived on 13 September, immediate¬ 
ly realised the seriousness of the situation. Anarchy 
and murder were prevalent, the administrative ser¬ 
vices of Saigon had collapsed, a loosely-controlled 
and conimunist-led revolutionary group had seized 


power and were even guarding his own office build¬ 
ing; the Japanese were still fully armed and capable of 
undermining the Allied position. Furthermore he 
could barely communicate with his higher head¬ 
quarters in Burma, his American signals detachment 
having been abruptly withdrawn by the United States 
for political reasons at the very last moment; it was a 
loss that could not be rectified for several weeks. A 
serious riot had occurred 10 days before Gracey 
arrived and bad weather was slowing the fly-in of his 
own troops. 


Above: Communist 
nationalism in 1944. Vo 
Nguyen Giap (left) 
addresses a unit of his 
forces during the 
campaign againstthe 
Japanese. 
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Gracey wrote that unless something was done 
quickly the state of anarchy would worsen. The 
position was exacerbated by the Viet Minh’s lack of 
strong control over some of their allied groups. So 
Gracey was persuaded by the French - in a move 
which exceeded the authority of his orders from 
Mountbatten - to rearm their local colonial infantry 
regiment, who until recently had been prisoners of 
war. They, with a nucleus of newly arrived 5th 
Colonial Infantry Regiment (RIC) commandos, 
would then evict the Viet Minh from what hold they 
had on the administration of Saigon. Gracey saw this 
plan as the quickest way to allow the French to reassert 
their authority while letting him get on with the job of 
disarming and repatriating the Japanese. 

Gracey had other problems too, for relations with 
Mountbatten were never easy. In September Gracey 
drew up a proclamation that declared martial law and 
stated that he was responsible for law and order 
throughout Indochina south of the 16th parallel. 
Mountbatten took issue with this, claiming that 
Gracey was responsible for public security in key 
areas only. The proclamation was published through¬ 
out Saigon on 21 September and, although the 
Supreme Commander disagreed with its wording, the 
Chiefs of Staff and the Foreign Office later supported 
Gracey. 

During the next few days Gracey gradually eased 
the Viet Minh from their grip on the city, replacing 
their guards on vital points with his own troops, who 
then usually gave way to the French; the Viet Minh 
would never relinquish their positions directly to the 
French. By 23 September, less than half a dozen 
positions still sported Viet Minh guards, and on this 
date the French regained control of Saigon. Gracey 
allowed about 1000 French former prisoners of war to 
be rearmed and, aided by fresh 5th RIC troops, they 
ejected the Viet Minh in a noisy but relatively blood¬ 
less coup in which two French soldiers, and no 
Vietnamese, were killed. 

The Vietnamese reaction was predictable, if hor¬ 
rifying. On the night of 24/25 September a howling 
mob - not under Viet Minh control - butchered, 
abducted, mutilated and outraged scores of French 
and French-Vietnamese men, women and children. 
On the 25th the Viet Minh attacked and set fire to the 
central market, while the Gurkhas repelled an attack 
on the Tan Son Nhut airfield perimeter where one of 
Gracey’s soldiers and half a dozen Viet Minh were 
killed. The British now had war on their hands, 
something which Mountbatten had sought to avoid. 


For the next few days armed Viet Minh parties 
fought British/Indian patrols, with the Viet Minh 
suffering mounting losses. The British forces were 
highly experienced troops who had recently battled 
their way through Burma against the Japanese; many 
officers and soldiers had experience in internal secur¬ 
ity and guerrilla warfare in India and the North West 
Frontier. The Viet Minh, by contrast, courageous as 
they were, were still learning about war. 

In early October Gracey held talks with the Viet 
Minh and a fragile truce began. On the 5th the senior 
French commander. General Philippe Leclerc, ar¬ 
rived in Saigon where he and his troops came under 
Gracey’s command. However, on 10 October the 
state of semi-peace with the Viet Minh was broken by 
an unprovoked attack on a small British engineering 
party inspecting water lines near Tan Son Nhut. Most 
of the party were killed or wounded. Gracey accepted 
the fact that the level of armed insurrection was such 
that he would first have to pacify his key areas before 
he could afford to repatriate the Japanese. His hand 
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Below: Oil tanks burning in 
the Mekong Delta after 
shore fire was returned by 
a French naval patrol. Left: 
British and French troops 
on operations in the 
Mekong Delta in October 
1945. Above: French 
troops manning captured 
Japanese tanks, mostly 
Type 89 Mediumsand 
Type 94 Lights. 


had been strengthened by the arrival of his second 
infantry brigade, the 32nd, under Brigadier E. C. V. 
Woodford; he had only recently completed the build¬ 
up of his first brigade, the 80th, under Brigadier D. E. 
Taunton. The third brigade, the 100th (Brigadier 
C. H. B. Rodham) would arrive on 17 October. On 
the day following the ambush, Gracey deployed 32 
Brigade into Saigon’s troublesome northern suburbs 
of Go Vap and Gia Dinh. The Viet Minh fell back 
before this force, which included armoured car sup¬ 
port from 16 (Indian) Light Cavalry. 

Spitfire reconnaissance sorties revealed that the 
approach roads to Saigon were blocked: the Viet 
Minh were attempting to strangle the city. On 13 
October Tan Son Nhut airfield came under Viet Minh 
attack, their commandos and sappers reaching to 
within 275m (300 yards) of the control tower. They 
were at the doors of the radio station before the 
desperate attack was blunted by Indian and Japanese 
troops. As the Viet Minh were pushed back from the 
airfield perimeter, the Japanese were ordered to pur¬ 
sue them until nightfall, when contact was broken. 

The fighting took on characteristics which later 
became only too common: ambush, assassination, 
hit-and-run raids, sweeps by security forces, and so 
on. This was the first of the modern unconventional 
wars and, although the Viet Minh had sufficient 
troops to sustain a long campaign, they were beaten 
back by well-led professional troops who were not 
alien to Asia. By mid-October 307 Viet Minh had 


been killed by British/Indian troops; 225 more were 
killed by the Japanese (including 80 on one bad day in 
Dalat). British, French and Japanese casualties were 
small by comparison. 

The Viet Minh next assaulted Saigon’s vital points. 
There were attacks against the power plant, docks, 
airfield and even the city’s artesian wells. Saigon was 
periodically blacked out at night, and the cacophony 
of smallarms, grenades, mines, mortars and artillery 
became familiar throughout the city. On one occasion 
the Japanese repulsed an attack on their headquarters 
at Phu Lam, killing 100 Viet Minh. Unable to over¬ 
whelm Saigon’s defences, the Viet Minh intensified 
their siege tactics. The task of the first troops from 
France was to help to break the siege while aggressive 
British patrolling kept the Viet Minh off-balance. 

On 25 October came the only known evidence of 
direct Soviet involvement in the area when a Japanese 
patrol captured a Russian near Thu Dau Mot. He was 
handed over to Lieutenant-Colonel Cyril Jarvis, com¬ 
manding the 1/1 Gurkhas at Thu Dau Mot. The 
Russian had been sent down from China, but Jarvis’s 
attempts at interrogation were fruitless so the intruder 
was given to the Surete, and from there he dis¬ 
appeared from history. 

On 29 October the British fonned a strong task 
force with the objective of pushing the Viet Minh 
main units further away from Saigon. This force was 
called Gateforce, after its commander, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gates of 14/13 Frontier Force Rifles (FFR). 
Gateforce contained Indian infantry, artillery, 
armoured cars and a Japanese infantry battalion. In 
operations at Xuan Loc, east of Saigon, it killed 
between 160 and 190 of the enemy; the Japanese 
killed 50 in a single incident when they surprised a 
Viet Minh group in training. 

Another notable operation occurred in November, 
involving the only kukri (Nepalese knife) charge of 
the campaign. On the 18th a Gurkha unit set out for 
Long Kien, south of Saigon, to rescue French hos¬ 
tages held there. The force was not strong enough to 
overcome the Viet Minh en route, and on the 22nd a 
stronger force was despatched. Japanese deserters 
were seen leading some Viet Minh parties. According 
to a Gurkha platoon commander, at one point the 
Gurkhas were held up by determined Viet Minh 
defenders occupying an old French fort. The Gurkhas 
brought up a bazooka and blew in the doors, then 
without hesitation drew their kukris and charged the 
position, putting the defenders to the knife. Long 
Kien was finally reached on that blistering hot day, 
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Gremlin Task Force 


Japanese pilots surrender to the Allies. 

They performed their duties with competence and, when neces¬ 
sary, fought with courage and determination. Had they been Indian 
or British troops they would undoubtedly have earned decorations. 

The Royal Air Force in Indochina was also in difficulties but, unlike 
the army, it was not short of men but of fuel. After some discussion 
it was decided to make limited use of the Japanese Air Force. The 
planes were to be flown and serviced by their own crews and would 
be used only for transport and unarmed reconnaissance duties. 

The next stage in the creation of this special force was to 
obliterate the Japanese„markings on the aircraft and replace them 
with Royal Air Force roundels. Finally I decided to give this force a 
special designation to distinguish it from the RAF and the French Air 
Force. Inspired bythe USexample set in the Pacific, I chosethe term 
Task Force' with the prefix 'Gremlin' because of its popularity in the 
RAF at the time. Thus the Gremlin Task Force, the GTF was born. 
Once the GTF was launched it quickly got into its stride with the 
main effort directed to transport operations. 

The last major operation carried out by the GTF was to help in the 


The late Air Chief Marshal Sir Walter Cheshire was appointed, after 
the end of the war in the Far East, to be Air Officer Commanding 
French Indochina. He arrived in Saigon in September 1945 to join 
the Allied Control Mission which had a twofold task: to act as a link 
between Admiral Mountbatten, the Allied Supreme Commander, 
and Field Marshal Terauchi commanding the Japanese forces 
which had surrendered; and to supervise the disarming and re¬ 
patriation of the Japanese troops in the southern part of French 
Indochina, now known as southern Vietnam and Kampuchea 
(Cambodia). 

64 After we had established ourselves in Saigon we discovered 
that violent differences were developing between the French and 
theirformer colonial subjects. It was proving more and more difficult 
to prevent an armed conflict. Eventually, however, the Vietnamese 
appreciated that the French would in due course assume full and 
unfettered control and, in retaliation, the Vietnamese proceeded to 
mass armed forces on the approaches to Saigon. The build-up of our 
own forces had been delayed because of operations elsewhere, 
and it was questionable whether in their present reduced numbers 
they were in a position to resist the advancing rebels. It was at this 
point that it occurred to me that we had at our disposal a possible 
source of reinforcements in Indochina itself - the Japanese 
prisoners we had been sent to disarm. 

The Japanese still had a number of fully armed divisions awaiting 
repatriation. After some hesitation it was decided to summon them 
to assist us in the maintenance of law and order. In practice the 
Japanese accepted their new role without demur and were im¬ 
mediately allocated a number of defensive tasks, including the 
protection of the vital road connecting Saigon with its main airfield. 
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but though no hostages were recovered, about 80 Viet 
Minh had been killed on both sorties. 

By early December Gracey was able to turn over 
Saigon’s northern suburbs to the French, when 32 
Brigade relinquished responsibility to General Val- 
luy’s 9th Colonial Infantry Division (DIC). On 
Christmas Day, the brigade embarked for Borneo. 

Many of the newly arrived French soldiers were 
ex-Maquis (French Resistance), not accustomed to 
strict discipline. Many, too, held the same attitude 
towards Asians as did some Americans a generation 
later. It caused Gracey to write a blistering letter to 
Leclerc. In it Gracey lashed out at those French who 
looked down upon his Indian soldiers. Wrote Gracey, 
k Our men, of whatever colour, are our friends and not 
considered “black" men. They expect and deserve to 
be treated in every way as first class professional 
soldiers, and their treatment should be, and is, exactly 
the same as that of white troops... it is obvious our 
Indian Army traditions are not understood. ’ 

On 3 January 1946 occurred the last big battle 
between British and Viet Minh forces. About 700 
Viet Minh, including a cadre of nearly 200 from the 
north, hurled themselves on the 14/13 Frontier Force 
Rifles positions in Bien Floa. The fight lasted through¬ 
out the night, and when it was over 80 attackers had 
been killed without the loss of a single FFR man. Most 
of the damage was done when supporting machine- 
gunners caught the Viet Minh in a murderous 
crossfire. 

in mid-January, with the Viet Minh now avoiding 
large-scale attacks on the British forces, 80 Brigade 
handed over to the French and 100 Brigade withdrew 
into Saigon. Gracey flew out on the 28th. On his 
departure control of French forces passed to General 
Leclerc. On 30 March 1946 th elslami took aboard the 


last two British/Indian battalions in Vietnam. Now 
only a single company of 2/8 Punjab remained to 
guard the Allied Control Mission in Saigon, and on 15 
May they left, the mission having been disbanded a 
day earlier as the French became responsible for 
getting the handful of remaining Japanese home. 

For Britain’s Vietnam War the official casualty 
figures list 2700 Viet Minh killed. The real total may 
be twice that figure, given the efficiency with which 
the Viet Minh recovered their dead and wounded; 
about 600 were killed by British/Indian forces, the 
rest by the Japanese and French. Forty British/Indian 
soldiers were killed; French and Japanese casualties 
were substantially higher. The long Indochina wars 
had begun, with a victory for Western forces. Four 
decades of fighting lay ahead. 

Colonel Peter M. Dunn 


Top: French Marines 
wearing 'borrowed' US 
army uniforms on 
operations in the Mekong 
Delta. Above: French 
representative General 
Leclerc meets Prince 
Sihanoukof Cambodia in 
1946. 
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The beginning of 


China’s civil war 


The Chinese Civil War, which lasted from the sum¬ 
mer of 1945 until October 1949, was the last violent 
spasm of a century of turmoil. It was the decisive 
phase of the struggle between the Chinese Nationalist 
Party or Kuomintang (KMT) and the communists. 
The communist victory, when it came, had immedi¬ 
ate and violent repercussions in East Asia and inten¬ 
sified the hostility between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

The armed conflict between the communists and 
the KMT began in 1927. Both these revolutionary 
movements had their origins in the decay of the old 
order in China. In October 1911 the last Manchu 
emperor was overthrown. Central authority vanished 
and, in northern andcentral China, warlords (military 
governors) strove fruitlessly to dominate each other. 
Their efforts were encouraged and sustained by 
foreign governments and concerns seeking to con¬ 
solidate their own spheres of influence and prevent 
the emergence of an effective national government. 

In the south, radical Nationalists set up a Chinese 
Republic. The Kuomintang, founded in 1912, was 
the first modern political party in China. Its leader, 
Sun Yat-sen, based his policy on the ideals of 
nationalism, representative democracy, and social 
and economic reform. After failing to persuade the 
warlords to accept his ideals he transformed the KMT 
into a mass movement. Assisted by Chiang Kai-shek 
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of Mao 
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infantry of modern China 
(right) inthe war against 
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troops on the offensive in 


1937) and during 
indoctrination and training 
in the safe base areas of 
Yenan (below right). 
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Vlao's 10 Principles 

• Attack dispersed and isolated 
enemy forces first, concentrated 
forces later 

• Win control of extensive rural areas 
and small and medium-sized cities 
first; take big cities later on 

• The main objective is to wipe out 
the enemy's effective strength 

• In battle employ superior numbers 
to annihilate the enemy; in this way 
inferior numbers overall will ulti¬ 
mately triumph' 

• Do not go into battle unprepared; 
fight no battle you are not sure of 
winning 

• Fear no sacrifice or hardship 

• Use mobile warfare to defeat the 
enemy, and pay attention to the 
tactics of positional attack 

• Seize those cities first that are 
weakly defended 

• Use captured arms and troops to 
replenish strength 

• Use the periods between engage¬ 
ments to rest, regroup and train 
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he organised the recruitment and training of an army 
whose task was to unite China by force. The success 
of the Bolsheviks in Russia in 1917 impressed Sun 
Yat-sen. and he adopted their forms of organisation 
for his own party. For their part the Bolsheviks 
willingly gave aid to the KMT, which Lenin regarded 
as a progressive movement. The KMT army was 
trained and indoctrinated according to the Soviet 
system - but the KMT leaders never accepted the 
ideology of communism. Sun Yat-sen remained a 
liberal democrat until his death in 1925, and Chiang 
Kai-shek gradually drifted towards reactionary mili¬ 
taristic views. 

The Chinese Communist Party, meanwhile, was 
founded by a group of intellectuals in 1921. Under 
Soviet advice it aligned itself with the KMT against 
the warlords and set to work to build a power-base 
among factory workers of the big cities. The KMT, a 
broad coalition of progressive movements, allowed 
the communists to join as individual members. 

After the death of Sun Yat-sen, Chiang Kai-shek 
emerged as leader of the KMT and regarded the 
communists’ activities in the cities and the KMT army 
as subversive. In 1926 he dispatched the army on a 
northern expedition to crush the warlords, unite 
China, and free the country from all foreign influ¬ 
ence. As the army advanced, the communists spread 
their ideas to the soldiers and to the people in the 
newly liberated areas. Chiang decided he had to 
consolidate his position within the KMT and so, in the 
summer of 1927, the communists were purged. Their 
immediate response was to foment uprisings in sever¬ 
al cities. The insurrection was swiftly crushed. Some 
communists went underground in the cities while 
others fled into remote and desolate parts of the 
countryside, accompanied by their meagre bands of 


armed partisans. The KMT armies resumed their 
advance and captured Peking (now known as Beijing) 
in 1928. That year Chiang was declared president of a 
National government in Nanking (Nanjing). 

But the communists and the forces of warlords who 
had been compelled to adhere to the KMT, survived 
and revived. Their leaders, advised from Moscow, 
attempted a new wave of urban risings in 1929. As 
before, however, the workers in the cities and towns 
failed to respond, and many communists were killed. 
Meanwhile, in the Chingkang mountains, Mao Tse- 
tung had by study, reflection and practical experi¬ 
ment, devised a theory of revolution in which desti¬ 
tute peasants would be used as a revolutionary force. 
By combining armed force with intensive political 
work, Mao and his supporters were able to indoctrin¬ 
ate and organise the peasants. Map aimed to win the 
favour of the rural poor so that they would be a reliable 
source of intelligence, food, recruits and other essen¬ 
tials to his guerrilla troops. By 1930 the Maoists had 
created a number of base areas in southern China, 
areas within which they and their adherents could 
move with impunity and evade or ambush their 
enemies at will. At the end of 1931 Mao was proc¬ 
laimed president of a communist republic at Juichin 
(Ruijin). 

Chiang now resolved to wipe out the communist 
threat by military action. To this end he launched five 
successive encirclement campaigns. The first four 
were conducted by ex-warlord troops, and failed. The 
tactics were clumsy and predictable, and the soldiers 
were vulnerable to communist propaganda. The fifth 
campaign, in 1934, was effective, being carried out 
by KMT main-force units. Communist guerrilla tac¬ 
tics were countered by using field works and obstacles 
to inhibit their mobility. The communists were 
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forced into pitched battles where their inferiority in 
training and equipment led to defeat. They now faced 
the prospect of annihilation so, in October 1934, a 
column of 100,000 men headed west on the Long 
March, a strategic retreat of some 9500 km (6000 
miles) across mountains, valleys and deserts. A 
triumph of endurance and resolution in the face of 
natural adversity and enemy attack, the Long March 
guaranteed the survival of the Communist Party and 
its army. Having outrun their pursuers and reached 
north Shensi province by the summer of 1935, the 
communists set about the creation of a new secure 
base area with its capital at Yenan (Yanan). A regular 
Red Army was formed for defence. 

Chiang assembled his armies for another encircle¬ 
ment campaign, but was unable to carry it out. His 
commanders were reluctant to attack the communists 
at a time when a Japanese invasion seemed imminent, 
and in 1936 he was forced to agree to the formation of 
a ‘united front’ of KMT and communists against the 
Japanese. The communists were able to take advan¬ 
tage of this truce to recuperate and reorganise. 

The Japanese began their campaign of conquest in 
July 1937. Many of the best KMT troops perished in 
last-ditch stands against the onslaught. The KMT 
attempted to defeat the invaders with conventional 
tactics, and it was overwhelmed. Chiang was forced 
to retreat far inland to Chungking (Chongqing), his 
refuge for the rest of the war against the J apanese. The 
defeated KMT, incapable of effective action against 
the Japanese, became demoralised and corrupt. 

The communists did not attempt conventional op¬ 
erations against the Japanese invaders; they resorted 
to guerrilla warfare instead, concentrating their atten¬ 
tion on the vast and ill-protected rear areas of the 
Japanese forces. Their activity made little impact on 
Japanese strategy, but it did maintain communist 
morale and attracted the sympathy of Chinese 
patriots. So. as the KMT sank into sloth and discredit, 
the communists established networks of political and 
military support in the countryside behind Japanese 
lines. The Red Army’s only attempt at a large scale 
operation was the ‘ 100 regiments campaign ’ of 1941. 
This offensive, which used peasant volunteers to 


assist the guerrillas and regular forces in attacks on 
isolated garrisons, ended in failure. The Japanese 
response was so brutally efficient that the communists 
took four years to recover and Chiang seized the 
opportunity to denounce the united front and order 
attacks on the few communist forces that lay within 
reach of his own. 

However, when Japan surrendered in the summer 
of 1945, the communists in China were ready for 
action. The Red Army called up its trained peasants 
and was doubled in size in a fortnight. Guerrillas 
stripped the Japanese troops of their weapons and kit. 
The 4th Field Army was created under the command 
of Lin Piao and moved north to seize Manchuria, the 
industrial heartland of China. Soviet forces who had 
already overrun Manchuria assisted the communists' 
advance. As 4th Field Army occupied key ground, the 
2nd and 3rd Field Armies took up blocking positions 
in north and central China to delay the advance of the 
KMT armies from the southwest. Put at a disadvan¬ 
tage by the communists, Chiang sought help from the 
United States. The Americans provided sea and air 
transport facilities, and as the KMT occupied the 
industrial cities in Manchuria, the communists 
vanishedlnto the surrounding countryside. 

At this stage, both the United States and the Soviet 
Union would have preferred to see a settlement by 
compromise. The Americans were as yet not hostile 
to Mao and had grown weary of Chiang during his 
long period of inactivity in Chungking. They were 
also suspicious of his anti-democratic tendencies, and 
had been favourably impressed by the communists' 
small-scale but persistent attacks on the Japanese. 
They tried to promote the idea of a coalition govern¬ 
ment of national unity, but neither Mao nor Chiang 
trusted the other. Stalin favoured a partition of China 
into two states, because he did not believe the com¬ 
munists were strong enough to beat the KMT. Neither 
of the emergent superpowers favoured a decisive 
armed clash, but they were unable to prevent it. Mao 
and Chiang were convinced that the future of China 
must be settled irrevocably by force of arms. They 
were able to wage war - and to force their stronger 
friends to take sides. Nigel de Lee 
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KEY WEAPONS 


The Mil Mi-24 Hind helicopter came into service in 
the early 1970s and has since become an important 
element in the Soviet Union’s aerial ground-support 
armoury. The development of this helicopter had 
been shrouded in secrecy and its arrival on the military 
scene was greeted with particular interest by obser¬ 
vers from the West. At first it was thought that the 
Hind was to be a simple troop-carrying helicopter, not 
dissimilar to the earlier Mi-8, but it subsequently 
became clear that the Hind was to have a far more 
extensive role, becoming in effect a ‘helicopter 
battle-cruiser’. An expensive weapon by any stan¬ 
dards, the Hind is a far larger helicopter than its 
equivalents in the armouries of the West; thus, for 
instance, the American helicopter gunship the Huey 
Cobra has an empty weight which is less than half that 
of the Hind. 

The Hind is powered by two 1500shp (11 19kw) 
Isotov turboshaft engines mounted side by side above 
the cabin area. The 1500 horse power engine gives 
the Hind a very fast maximum speed of 320km/h 
(200mph) and a cruising speed of 260km/h 
(160mph). The main rotor has five blades with flap¬ 
ping and drag hinges as well as swivel dampers and an 
automatically adjustable flapping-angle regulator. 
This system allows the helicopter to be extremely 
stable against side gusts or jet turbulence, enabling it 
to manoeuvre effectively within areas where low- 
flying jet aircraft are operating. 

Coming into service in East Germany in 1974 the 
Hind-A has a four-man crew and is capable of car¬ 
rying eight fully-equipped infantrymen in the main 
cabin. Armament is provided by a 12.7mm machine 


gun, mounted in the nose of the gunner’s compart¬ 
ment, and a whole array of external weapons. Three 
weapon systems can be attached on each of the Hind's 
stub-wings: four missile pods containing 32 57mm 
hollow-charge rockets, capable of penetrating 
200mm of arqapur at 1200m range; paired-rails for 
carrying up to four anti-tank missiles such as the AT-2 
Swatter; and gun pods capable of carrying 23mm 
GSh-23 twin-barrelled cannon, also fitted to the MiG- 
21. Since 1980 the Swatter anti-tank missile has 
begun to be replaced by the more lethal Spiral system 


Previous page: Aflightof 
Mi-24 Hind helicopters at a 
Soviet air-base in 
Afghanistan. Below: A 
Hind-D is prepared for 
flight. Bottom: A»‘early 
version of a Hind-A;Tinlike 
later A-series models this 
Hind has its tail rotor 
positioned on the 
starboard side. 
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MIL Mi-24 HIND 



have bullet-proof windscreens, and the crew has 
better armour-protection overall. The other major 
redesign feature was the installation of a Gatling 
cannon with four barrels, mounted in a turret in the 
helicopter’s nose (the exact calibre of the gun is 
believed to be either 14.5 or 20mm). 

A major production model, the Hind-D has been 
joined by the H ind-E which incorporates a number of 
other improvements. The calibre of the nose- 
mounted cannon has been increased to 30mm and has 
its own laser target-seeker; this development was 
probably intended to counter the 30mm armour- 
piercing gun installed in the US Air Force’s A10 
Thunderbolts. Avionic equipment in both D and E 
versions is of considerable technological sophistica¬ 
tion; besides the low-airspeed probe (which juts out 
from the forward gunner's windscreen), new all- 
weather sighting systems have been installed, includ¬ 
ing infra-red sights and low-light TV, which will 
make the Hind especially effective in the flying 
conditions likely to be encountered in central Europe. 

In East Germany the arrival of yet another variant 
has been reported; known as the Hind-F details re¬ 
main scarce but the helicopter will be able to carry six 
anti-tank guided missiles (ATGM). This increase in 
ATGM capacity would tend to suggest that Soviet 
planners envisage an increasingly important role for 
the Hind as an anti-tank platform to bolster its conven¬ 
tional forces in Europe. 


Top: Maintenance 
crewmen work on a 
Hind-D. Beneath the 
four-barrel turret-mounted 
cannon isthe sensor 
bubble, whilethe UB-32 
rocket pods are visible 
underthe Hind's wings. 
Above: Side and rearviews 
of Hinds inflight over 
Afghanistan. 


-a tube-launched ‘fire-and-forget’ anti-tank missile 
which is guided onto its target by laser illumination, 
and is reported to have a range of up to 16km (10 
miles). 

The Hind-A was followed by the Hind-C (the 
Hind-B did not enter service), a variant that lacked a 
nose gun and the ability to carry anti-tank missiles. In 
1975 the Hind-D came into service. It was a substan¬ 
tial redesign on previous models and extended the role 
of the helicopter to that of a gunship. The fuselage has 
been rebuilt so that the pilot and weapons operator 
have separate canopies: the pilot’s canopy is situated 
above that of the weapons operator giving both of 
them an unobstructed view forwards; the canopies 
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Whereas in the West it is normal practice to design 
and build separate types of helicopter to carry out 
differing roles, the Hind has been constructed as a 
multi-role combat helicopter. Besides being a troop 
carrier, it is equipped with rockets for a defence- 
suppression and ground-attack role, and its guided 
missiles allow it to be employed as an anti-tank 
aircraft. On the one hand, this makes the Hind an 
extremely flexible tactical weapon, but on the other, it 
can be argued that the Hind is too ungainly a helicop¬ 
ter to fulfil any of its allotted roles with real efficiency. 

Not only does its large size make it vulnerable to 
ground fire, its lack of agility in combat situations 
would put it at a grave disadvantage if faced by an 
enemy possessing advanced weapons technology. 
Another telling disadvantage is its exhaust system, 
which is completely ‘open’ from all aspects and so 
makes the Hind very vulnerable to attack from even 
the simplest of infra-red missiles. 

Despite these problems the Soviet Union has a long 
tradition of designing and building multi-role combat 
vehicles. One can compare the Hind concept to that of 
the BMP-1, a multi-mission armoured personnel 
carrier which operates a variety of complementary 
weapons from one mobile platform, while at the same 
time carrying out its primary role as a troop transpor¬ 
ter. There, the question of the effectiveness of such a 
system has brought about a prolonged controversy, 
both within the West and in the Soviet armed forces 
themselves .This debate has now been extended to the 
Hind as a multi-role weapon system - though this 
controversy would require the outbreak of a major 
war to be fully resolved. 

In Europe, Hinds would be expected to operate 
against enemy tanks and armoured vehicles; orga¬ 
nised into flights of four helicopters they would work 
in coordination with fixed-wing aircraft in delivering 
mutually-supporting air strikes. If war did break out 
in Europe, then the intensity of the first few days of 
fighting would place the value of assault helicopters 
like the Hind at a premium; casualties would be 
severe, however, and it is quite possible to imagine 
whole units being wiped out in the first days of 
full-scale combat. 
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Above: The sand and 
green camouflage scheme 
of this Hind-Dean be 
readily observed in this 
photograph, as can the 
array of rockets slung 
underthe stub wings. Left: 
Flight crews of a Hind unit 
newly returned from a 
training mission. Right: A 
Hind-A cuts through the 
thin mountain airof 
Afghanistan while on an 
anti-guerrilla patrol. 
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Three views of a Hind-D, 
armed with a multi-barrel 
machinegun housed inthe 
nose-turret as well as 
'Swatter' anti-tank missiles 
and UB rocket pods-each 
capable of holding 32 
57mm rockets. 


Afghanistan it should be expected that later models of 
the Hind will be redesigned to improve flaws revealed 
in combat. And although the Hind is unwieldy and 
cumbersome, it remains a highly potent weapon - one 
not to be discounted by any opponent. 


Although primarily designed for a role in a Warsaw 
Pact-versus-Nato war, the Hind has first been used in 
combat as part of the Soviet forces in Afghanistan. 
The Soviet Army has had to reorganise its conven¬ 
tionally structured forces to take on the Afghan tribes¬ 
men as part of a guerrilla war, and consequently the 
Hind has played an increasingly important role. The 
Hind has two important advantages that the guerrillas 
fear deeply: firstly, it can suddenly fly over a moun¬ 
tainside and deliver a great volume of well-directed 
fire against a surprised ground target, and secondly, it 
is able to land a squad of fully-armed troops in 
advanced positions; and given the inhospitable terrain 
and poor communications systems encountered in 
Afghanistan this is of considerable value. For while 
the Soviet Army has no shortage of men, the Hind is 
able to save Soviet troops from some of the worst 
rigours of conducting foot patrols, the cause of a high 
rate of attrition in all but the toughest units. 

On the debit side the Hind has proved vulnerable to 
ground fire and a number have been reportedly shot 
down by guerrillas using nothing more than 12.7mm 
anti-aircraft machine guns (ironically of Soviet 
manufacture). On the basis of Soviet experience in 


Mil Mi-24 Hind 


Type ^ssault helicopter (Hind-Aand C); helicopter 
gunship (Hind-Dand E) 

Main Rotor Diameter 17m (55ft 9in) 

Length 17m (55ft 9in) 

Height4.25m (14ft) 

Weight (estimated) Empty 6500kg (14,0001b); 
maximum take-off 10,000kg (22,0001b) 
Powerplant Two 1500sh p Isotov TV-2 turboshaft 
engines 


Performance Maximum speed 320km/h 
(200mph); cruising speed 260km/h (160mph) 
Ceiling 5500m (18,000ft) 


Armament 12.7mm machinegun in nose (Hind-A 
and C); 14.5mm or 20mm four-barrel cannon in 
nose turret (Hind-D); 30mm cannon in nose turret 
(Hind-E); uptofourunderwing pylons for rocket 
pods (each containing 32 57mm rockets); uptofour 
anti-tank guided missiles (Swatter or Spiral); 
wing-mounted 23mm cannon (Hind-Aand Conly) 
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Paratrooper French Army, Algeria 1961 



The paratroop jacket (right) 
is in the standard French 
camouflage scheme 
(shown only on the left- 
hand side of the diagram) 
and has a number of fea¬ 
tures including a high but¬ 
ton-up collar and bulky 
patch pockets; the wrists 
and jacket bottom are elasti¬ 
cated to ensure a snug fit 
during parachute drops and 
bad weather conditions. 


Para 

1961 


French paratroop forces gained a notorious repu¬ 
tation during the savage fighting of the Algerian 
war of independence (1954-62), and this soldier is 
atypical paratroop foot-slogger of thelater stages 
of the conflict. Both trousers and tunic are of the 
standard French camouflage pattern, while foot¬ 
wear consists of boots with leather gaiters for 
infantry action, in contrast to the high jump-boots 
worn by paratroops for airborne warfare. A dis¬ 
tinctive feature of the uniform is the peaked cap 
which became the most common form of 
headgear for paratroops fighting in the deserts 
and mountains of Algeria. The webbing belt, by 
contrast, is standard French Army issue. Arma¬ 
ment consists of the French 7.5mm M1952 (AAT 
Mle 52) general purpose machine gun, complete 
with 50-round ammunition belt. Allotted to the 
infantry section, the Ml952 is capable of being 
used as a light machine gun (with bipod) or as a 
heavy machinegun when attachedtothe US-built 
M2 tripod. The gun can be re-bored to take the 
7.62mm Nato round and M1952s manufactured 
for export are of this calibre. 


Left: Two French paratroop 
officers (of the Foreign 
Legion) discuss the course 
of events at a briefing 
during the Algerian War. 
Both wear camouflaged 
jackets and trousers. The 
officer in the foreground is 
kitted-out with parachute 
jump-boots. 
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